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DIDO— A CHARACTER STUDY. 

Perhaps no character in literature has held the interests and 
sympathies of the world for so many successive centuries as has 
the character of Dido. The casual reader, or he who comes 
back to his ALneid repeatedly through a lifetime, always finds in 
this heart-tragedy some new power of passion, some new depth 
of joy or pain which he had not before been sensitive enough to 
perceive. Dido's heart is as complex as the universal heart ; it 
has all its weakness of wavering purpose, its capacity for fleeting 
joy, its strength of passion, its depth of despair. And though it 
is a woman's heart, these are the traits common to all mankind, 
and they never lose their power of appeal to any soul that has 
passed far along the way of life. 

Certainly no other character in the ^Eneid, unless it be Tur- 
nus, is so vitally human. ^Eneas, because of his mysterious 
fatalism, stands quite outside the pale of our warmest sympa- 
thies. Juno and Venus, though they have, to be sure, the 
ambitions and jealousies familiar to us all, are conceived on so 
large a scale, and are marked by such an immutability, that they 
are lifted above the plane of mortal life. But Dido, changing 
with all the course of circumstance, has that vital growth which 
is the master-test of a lifelike character. She rises to such 
heights of noble achievement, she sinks to such depths of shame 
and humiliation, she is now so weak, now so strong, that she 
seems one of us. 

Appreciating the value of first impressions, Virgil has given 
us in Venus's speech an epitome of Dido's life-history, which con- 
veys a very clear and definite conception of the young queen. 
Power, personality, race, independence of action, and the stimu- 
lating soul-deepening influence of misfortune are all suggested 
by the opening verse — an impression enlarged in the story of her 
life which follows. Brief and simple as it is, touching only the 
most salient points of her career, the emphasis and proportion are 
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so skilfully arranged that the ruling purpose of her life stands out 
unmistakable amid a host of suggested qualities. 
Her husband was Sychseus. 
This theme, stated here at the beginning of the tale, runs 
through all its harmonies and discords to the end. Love for her 
husband is the commanding, absorbing purpose of Dido's life. 
Till the advent of ^Eneas, it is the major motive of her activities. 
And in her hours of suffering, her remorse is but the statement 
of it in a minor key. It appears in the passionate love of the 
hatppy young wife ; in the wild agony of her widowed heart ; in the 
longing of her empty life that brings him finally to her in her 
dreams ; in her unfaltering obedience to his wishes ; in the rous- 
ing of all her latent, unknown powers for the execution of his 
purpose for her. In the hour of her temptation, how she rises 
in her queenly self-command to stand true to him ! 

He took my love who first did marry me, 

Oh let him keep it safe, and guard it in his tomb! 

And after those few short months of joy, when she has tried with 
a new love to satisfy .her heart still hungry for Sychaeus, when 
she wakes from her dream of happiness to find the world empty, 
she creeps back to his deserted shrine, a broken-hearted, sin- 
stricken woman. 

This brief prologue also traces her development from the 
timid girl-wife to the progressive young queen. Though she 
was the daughter of the royal house, sister of the ruling king; 
wife of the richest landholder among her people, yet, till mis- 
fortune came to her, she was marked only by her devoted love 
for her husband. But after the first benumbing blow of her sor- 
row, she faced the stern demand of circumstance with a courage 
and self-mastery worthy of her royal blood. The judgment, 
caution, power of organization, commercial shrewdness, as well as 
the force and executive ability she exhibited in conducting the 
movement of secession and colonization among her countrymen, 
would seem almost masculine, were not the motive behind them 
devotion to the will of her dead husband. 

These are, however, the qualities manifest in the larger, more 
important activities of her life. The finer, individual traits of 
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personality — her taste, her sympathy, her little charms of man- 
ner, her beauty — are not mentioned here. It is only when we 
see her that we feel their full power. 

The circumstances under which we first hear Dido speak were 
trying to her patience rather than to her judgment. Ilioneus, 
with the best intention no doubt, but inexperienced as a courtier, 
after his studied introduction lapsed into such a hopeless jumble of 
threats and boasts and condescension that his speech was really 
offensive. With what rare tact did Dido ignore his bungling 
lack of diplomacy, and hasten to assure him of aid, justice, and 
the freedom to use as he needed the resources of her realm ! 
Touched by the old man's enthusiasm and devotion to his king, 
she played the master-stroke for his good-will by expressing her 
own eagerness to see so great a man. What an atmosphere of 
winsome personality it adds to our conception of her! All the 
indications of character thus far had rather emphasized her intel- 
lect and will, but this incident, preceding so immediately the new 
tragic turn in her life, softens and sweetens the character into an 
impression of fresh, gentle young womanhood. She seems the 
perfect balance of modesty and sensibility, with the grace and 
dignity becoming a queen. 

Although Virgil has very gracefully introduced Cupid into 
the story to account for the love of Dido and ^Eneas, the little 
god seems merely to relate this incident more closely to the 
broader motives of the poem. His influence is certainly nomi- 
nal. A love-story depending upon such an artificial device could 
never have moved the heart as does this story. Its motives 
strike deeper. It has the resistless sweep of real love. It is 
inevitable, inexorable like life itself. 

There was certainly everything to prepossess Dido in ^Eneas's 
favor — her interest in the Trojan war; the. moving of a higher 
power in his life, which her woman's intuition was quick to feel ; 
the friendly relations which, she recalled, had existed between 
their ancestors ; and, above all, the similarity in their fortunes. 
At the close of their first interview, her interest and sympathy 
were turned from Troy to the Trojan prince, and as the day wore 
on in the exchange of courtesies, the development of these sen- 
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timents is unmistakable. The gifts of the afternoon, appealing 
to her feminine love of ornament, may not have been without 
effect; and the glitter and excitement of the evening's banquet, 
the divine beauty and courtly bearing of her guest, to say nothing 
of Cupid's beguiling influence, led her on and on, till in the wish 
to stay this hour of fleeting pleasure she called for the tale of 
Troy. 

The second book of the Aineid is in itself so complete, so 
vividly dramatic; Sinon, Laocoon, and the rest are so absorbing; 
the third book carries one on with such a toss and swing, with 
the flap and tug of the sails and the swirl of the spray ; there is 
in it so much of the exhilaration of the whistling sea wind — 
that one forgets the great, eager eyes of the queen, and her heart 
throbbing with each deed of valor into an admiration almost 
beyond her control. 

To appreciate the effect upon Dido of such a tale, we should 
recall that her life had been thus far devoted to an ideal of noble 
manhood. Sychaeus was no doubt a man of rare qualities, and 
his death had only helped to blot out any petty imperfections he 
may have had, and to idealize his virtues till he came to 
embody all she loved in a man. He was her highest conception, 
and for every fresh virtue added to his memory her lonely young 
heart must have hungered anew for the response of his love. 
She threw her whole talented soul into the administration of her 
new kingdom, happy to know it was his will for her, but always, 
I fancy, with a longing of heart which all her achievements 
could not satisfy. As she listened to ^Eneas, standing before 
her, flushed to unwonted radiance by the excitement of his story, 
she studied him with the keen penetration of one whom long 
acquaintance with an ideal had made sensitive to every noble 
trait. Her admiration warmed with every deed of valor. His 
patience, his courage, his lofty sense of duty, made him seem 
the very ideal she had treasured in her heart. There was this 
fatal difference : He was before her in the flesh, aglow with the 
fire of youth. Her heart, starved by the long silence of her 
dead love, cried out in a wild passion for him. He seemed the 
embodiment of all she had longed for. All night long, till the 
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first flush of day, she wrestled alone with her temptation, till, 
unable to keep it longer in her own heart, she wakened her sister 
and told her all. 

Virgil has here let us look into the very heart of the queen, 
as startled, terrified at her own tumult of emotion, she paces her 
chamber with restless energy. The feverish passion of these 
lines is indescribable, it defies analysis. Now it is a wild burst 
of admiration for his beauty, now his courage ; now she is all pity 
for what he has suffered. How she hugs the temptation to her 
breast at the very moment when she tries most to overpower it. 
Her new love and her old life-motive struggle to the death, till 
at last, with all the strength of her womanhood, she casts the 
alluring temptation from her and calls heaven to witness her vow 
of eternal constancy. The dramatic power of these words is sur- 
passing. Yet the unnatural tension of self-control seems due to 
the excitement of the moment. One feels it has cost too much 
effort to be maintained, and the flood of tears into which she 
lapses, after the strain of her temptation, leaves her more suscep- 
tible to the insidious arguments of her sympathetic sister. 

Perhaps no one passage gives such an insight into Dido's 
character as the speech which follows. Anna understood her 
ruling motives as no one else could, and, touched by the agony 
of longing in her sister's words, tempted her by every possible 
argument to follow her inclination. She appeals first to the love 
of joy, sunshine, and companionship inseparably associated with 
the flush and bloom of youth. Dido's capacity for joy, her 
brightness of temper, her natural buoyancy of disposition, appear 
not alone in her enjoyment of the months that followed, but in 
the sweet and holy pleasure she had found in doing the will of 
Sychaeus. Nor should the significant stress Anna gave the word 
"solane " escape us. This word, reminiscent of her long, lonely 
struggle brought a sob to Dido's aching throat. 

The second of these natural motives to which Anna makes 
appeal is one which good taste forbade emphasizing much, yet 
which the poet has handled with the delicacy and sweetness of a 
woman. I refer to Dido's love of children. 

Nee dulces natos ; Veneris nee praemia noris ? 
(Nor children dear, love's best reward wilt know ?) 
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Even this sweetest trait is not lacking to the perfection of her 
womanhood. It appears not only here, but at the banquet in her 
delight in the supposed Ascanius, and in that pathetic cry of 
cheated mother-love with which she tries to detain ^Eneas. 

Throughout the speech Anna must be imagined as watching 
anxiously the effect of her words upon Dido. As she saw her 
sister's tense, pale lips, and her fingers clenched tight in. her 
effort at self-control, she realized that, unless she swept aside her 
fidelity to Sychaeus, Dido would resist at whatever sacrifice of 
natural impulse. She attempted this first by casting doubt upon 
that very faith which had brought most comfort to Dido in her 
loneliness — the consciousness of her husband's knowledge and 
care. But this faith was too deep-seated to be cast aside so 
lightly. Dido's face was firm, and Anna, granting the possibility 
of his knowledge, attempted to justify her sister in following her 
desires by recalling the years of faithful devotion already past. 
Perhaps something of the same agonized longing she had shown 
in her confession swept across the queen's face, for Anna 
ventured again to appeal to her natural inclination : 

Placitone etiam pugnabis amori ? 
(A pleasing love wilt also spurn ?) 

It speaks much for the nobility of Dido's character that all 
appeals to her personal motives were in vain. It was impossible 
to substitute for the high sense of duty, which had inspired her, 
a course of action commended only by her own desires and 
longings. A new, more vital duty must be discovered or devised, 
if she was to discard the old. Anna accordingly found a neces- 
sity for this new alliance in the dangers threatening the colony, 
making it thus a matter of state policy. By interpreting the 
present situation as a special providence of their patron goddess, 
she gave Dido a motive for action which it might be sacrilege to 
disregard, and as a last appeal tried to rouse the political ambi- 
tion which success had kindled in her blood: 

Quam tu urbem, soror, .hanc cernes, quae surgere regna 
Coniugio tali ! Teucrum comitantibus armis 
Punica se quantis attollet gloria rebus ! 

She speaks with the enthusiasm and assurance of one whose 
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argument has won. She uses the indicative instead of the possi- 
ble subjunctive, and hastens to detail ways and means for the 
execution of the new policy. 

Dido was not really deceived by Anna's argument. She was 
convinced because she wanted to be convinced. She wilfully 
blinded herself to her true course, and accepted the substitution 
of a new and imagined duty because it permitted her to follow 
her own longing. The great aching question was still in her 
heart unsolved. It was simply a matter of appeasing and dulling 
her conscience with one false argument after another, till at last 
it allowed her to forget the old love and throw her young soul 
into the new. 

This dishonesty with herself is one of her most striking weak- 
nesses. In it lay the germ of her immorality. Virgil has 
plainly indicated that Dido never admitted to herself or to 
another that her relation to .Eneas was anything but marriage, 
and while this rather saves the character from the smirch of con- 
scious, admitted immorality, it does not excuse the policy of 
self-deception, which in the first place allowed her to select the 
wrong course ; nor does it save her from a humiliation and degra- 
dation of character which naturally follows the choice of wrong 
ideals. It was not till she stood face to face with death that, 
through remorse and agony of soul, her willingness to see the 
truth returned to her. 

There is no need to trace the course of Dido's love. Even 
Virgil himself touched this portion of the story with remarkable 
brevity and simplicity. An experience so universal needed no 
interpretation. It was only an incident in her development. 
She ran the whole gamut of human passion : the sweet agony of 
longing when she was not near him, the confusion of soul in his 
presence, the glad refreshing and rejuvenating of every capacity 
for joy, the descent of light and gladness into her soul. In 
short, she ceased to be the queen a.nd became wholly the woman. 
As she had lived only for Sycha;us, so now she lived only for 
.Eneas. As self-renunciation had been her highest service for her 
dead love, so she accepted self-indulgence as her duty to her 
new, living, present love. And all the tenderness of her nature, 
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cheated of its natural development by years of repression, 
welled up from her open heart and overflowed her life with an 
abandon of joy and love. 

Her first appeal to ^Eneas marks, I believe, the highest point 
in the development of her affections. Every quality that dis- 
tinguished her as a woman seemed at its full, warmed and ripened 
to maturity by her love. Affection breathes from every word of 
this protest of love, as she pleads with him by her tears, her sac- 
rifice for him, her woman's helplessness, her loneliness of heart, 
the memory of their happy hours together. In what contrast to 
the wild burst of scorn and derision with which she greeted his 
answer! ^Eneas's lofty fatalism, the spirituality of his vision, 
lifting him again above the touch of mortal passion, seemed an 
affront to her womanhood. Every muscle stiffened, every nerve 
grew tense; she became the embodiment of imperious, queenly 
scorn. In the mad iconoclasm of passion, she swept aside the 
gods and the inherent justice of the universe. She shamed him 
with the ingratitude of his deed ; she taunted, scoffed, derided 
him for his pious posing. In an indescribable fury of hate she 
bid him begone, calling down curse on curse, and promising to 
haunt him with her unwelcome presence to the end. 

Yet under all its stormy passion this was no less an appeal 
than the first. The awful, terrifying reality had clutched her 
heart. Her jeers and threats but show the mad desperation to 
which she is stirred. It is the utmost effort of outraged pride 
roused by the sting of humiliation to all the unworthy methods 
of appeal suggested by the fever-heat of the moment. 

Inevitably there followed an exhaustion of body and spirit, a 
paralysis of pride and hope, the death of ambition. We see but 
the wreck and ruin of her soul. She is alone with her grief, sit- 
ting, I imagine, with great wide eyes looking into the hope- 
less darkness before her. Her broken words to her sister have 
all the awful simplicity of human heartache. Yet even from the 
depths of her dull agony she sent out a cry to him, the plea of a 
crushed, broken-hearted woman, in the faint hope that her pride- 
forsaken, death-smitten spirit might touch him. 

She has sunk from the heights of scornful, queenly pride to 
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the very depths of shameless humiliation. From this hour we 
have the dissolution of her character. The balance of mind and 
soul is destroyed. Morbid shadows creep across the diseased 
imagination, remorse tries vainly to breathe life into the dead 
lips of the violated past ; and in the pain and despair of the hour 
the desire for death is born. As the conviction grew upon Dido 
that all appeal to ^Eneas would be ineffectual, the thought of 
death developed from a mere suggestion to a definite purpose for 
self-destruction. She had first declared her death the inevitable 
sequence of his desertion simply as a means of touching his 
sympathy. The morbid vitality of her imagination, heated by 
the fevered passion of her second protest, seized upon this 
thought and dwelt fiercely upon the details. The suggestion had 
thus grown to a well-defined conception, which in her lonely 
chamber formed naturally the subject of her brooding. 

Thus the thought of death became a settled mood with Dido, 
but so long as she spoke of it frankly it had no ill effect upon 
her mind. It was merely a concomitant to her misery. Unless 
she could avert the disaster, the bitterness of it would kill her. 
But as she saw how inevitable it was, with a weariness of life and 
its burdening grief, she began to reach out her arms longingly to 
death, and instantly the horror of it shut her heart against the 
confidence of even her sister. In this attitude of mind lay the 
germ of self-destruction, which found fertile soil in her aching 
heart. At once her imagination was filled, sleeping and waking, 
with aberration. The suggestion of death was all about her: 
the sacred liquors turned to blood ; the owl's cry from the battle- 
ments seemed the shuddering cry of her own soul; the very 
auguries with which months before she had blinded, her con- 
science, reinterpreted by her pain, seemed portentous of death. 
By day she was haunted by her dreams, and by night she 
dreamed of the haunting terrors of the day, till out of her dis- 
tressed fancy came first the desire and then the well-defined 
purpose for self-destruction. 

Instantly all her brilliant powers were again in action, stimu- 
lated to unnatural keenness by the fever in her brain. She 
became shrewdly deceptive ; her imagination became construct- 
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ive in a wild, fantastic way ; she was possessed of an almost 
insane brilliancy of fancy, a restless energy which was the natural 
reaction from the benumbing despair of her first grief. In this 
new tragic activity, under the chastening scourge of remorse, she 
rises from the humiliation and shame of her past to something 
of the dignity of her true womanhood. Pride, reawakening in 
her heart, accepts death as the only course, involving no further 
sacrifice. Her true, clear-eyed conscience refuses to look longer 
upon her life through a veil of self-deceit. She admits her fault 
and the justice of her punishment, and rises to face death with 
majestic calm. 

When from the watchtower Dido saw the fleet slipping away 
through the whitening dawn, when the emptiness of the shore and 
of the harbor, the emptiness of the world, swept into her penitent 
soul, the power of her grief, the relentless fierceness of her self- 
accusation, the awful grandeur of her imprecations, lift her to the 
very height of tragic dignity. The concentrated enmity of gen- 
erations to come fills her with the splendor of prophetic hate. 
In the magnificent sweep of her passion, she towers above the 
past into the heights of the future. She is no longer the broken- 
hearted queen, but the awful figure of that great world-power 
that down the dim centuries should struggle to the death for the 
control of civilization. 

But at the end she was only a woman with the torture of unre- 
quited affection in her heart, pausing to weep over the dear 
tokens of his love, pressing her lips in a last passionate farewell 
to the couch of him who had wrecked her life. All the bitter- 
ness gone, all the torture of remorse, all the stormy grief ; calm, 
possessed, finding a sad sweetness even in death because it 
might, perhaps, touch in his hard heart some sentiment of pity 
and regret. 

I believe Virgil would never have given us so elaborate a 
study of this character had he not seen under its struggling 
humanity the same great life-lesson which he was attempting to 
teach in the story of yEneas — the lesson of destiny. Their life- 
problems were, in a way, closely parallel. Each under the 
impulse of a higher motive, through years of wandering and mis- 
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fortune-, was to follow a destiny involving the weal or woe of 
mankind. In ^fLneas's life the guiding force was too impersonal 
to be in itself attractive, but as compensation he had heaven- 
sent visions of future greatness. Dido was urged on by no 
divine revelation ; she knew naught of the world-wide power 
latent in her little colony. Yet the more personal, appealing 
nature of her life-motive led her forward in unquestioning obe- 
dience, till the advent of ^Eneas. 

Their destinies bound them to a sacrifice of all conflicting 
motives. ^Eneas, in that night of carnage when Troy fell, had 
fought his way well through this struggle of Inclination against 
Duty. He had conquered in the end only after an interview 
with his goddess-mother, a divine portent upon Ascanius, a thun- 
derbolt and meteor from Jove, and finally the appearance of his 
dead wife's spirit. But years of discipline had stifled the clam- 
oring of his human impulses and held him true to his mission in 
life. 

Dido met the same problem in all the weakness of wilful 
human nature, hampered and hindered and led astray by the 
confused longings of her heart. Obedience to her destiny had 
given her the joy of happy activity, and had surrounded her 
with the hum and stir of a prosperous people. But the moment 
she turned from duty to selfish inclination, the life of her city 
died. Idle workmen stood about half-built walls with time to 
grumble and to gossip. The great engines of industry hung 
paralyzed and motionless above the gaunt, unfinished buildings, 
in their arrested activity foreboding the death of the mistaken 
young queen. 

These two lives represent the two solutions of the universal 
problem — the lower against the higher, circumstance against fate, 
inclination against duty, humanity against divinity. Virgil has 
made the statement of this life-lesson unmistakable. The man 
who follows the prescribed course of destiny, at whatever sacrifice 
of personal inclination, finds happiness even in suffering, and at 
the end success. He who follows impulse, at the sacrifice of 
duty, loses his value to society, finds pain where he had looked 
for joy, and at the end death. 
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We are apt to regard Dido's tragic death as explained by the 
immorality of her relation to yEneas. Not only is this incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the society which produced the ALneid, 
but Virgil has emphasized it too little to justify the tragic retri- 
bution. It lies not even in the self-deceptive spirit of the 
woman, nor in the violation of her sacred vow ; though all these 
elements are no doubt involved. It was something far more 
vital, more inherent. Dido's tragic guilt lay in her disregard of 
the great inexorable principle of all life, in its application both 
to her own career and to that of yEneas. Her punishment fol- 
lowed with the inevitable sequence with which death follows the 
violation of any of the principles of life. 

J. Raleigh Nelson. 

Lewis Institute, 
Chicago. 



